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THE EUTHYDEMUS 

{Concluded from page 213) 

Act I, Scene i: Euthydemus, Dionysodorus, and 
Cleinias {Chapters 5-7) 

If I remember rightly, says Socrates, Euthydemus 
began about as follows. 'Cleinias, are those who learn, 
the wise or the ignorant?' Cleinias, after some urging 
and encouragement, answers, 'The Wise'. 'But', 
comes the rejoinder, 'whoever is learning anything 
does not know that which he is learning and in that 
he is not wise'. When Cleinias admits his error, 
Dionysodorus catches him up with the observation 
that, in School, when the teacher dictates anything, 
it is not the stupid who learn it but the wise. Really, 
Cleinias is too easy. So Euthydemus uses the same- 
old trick, making only a slight variation: 'Do those 
who learn, learn what they know or what they do 
not know?' Cleinias had guessed odd before; he 
tries even now and answers, 'What they do not know'. 
Euthydemus refutes him with the same example 
that Dionysodorus had used before. 'If the teacher 
dictates anything, what is dictated is made up of 
letters; the pupil knows his letters already, so that 
in learning what is dictated he is really learning what 
he knows already'! No sooner does Cleinias admit 
this than Dionysodorus comes at him again, asserting 
that 'learn' means to acquire knowledge and not to 
possess it already; consequently, those who learn 
must necessarily be learning what they do not know. 

Scene 2; Socrates and Cleinias {Chapters 7-10) 

Socrates comes to the rescue and assists Cleinias 
to collect his wits, calming him with the assurance 
that so far it had been only a game, carried out success- 
fully by employing the double meaning of the word 
'learn', which could mean to acquire knowledge for 
the first time as well as to employ knowledge already 
acquired. And such questions could only be a game, 
because, no matter how many of them a man might 
know, he could make no real progress in knowledge 
through them, but would only have his little game of 
wits with any one idle enough to tolerate him. These 
two Wise Men had promised that they could convince 
Cleinias of the urgent necessity one is under to concern 
himself with knowledge and virtue and that they 
could fill him with enthusiasm and passion for these 



things; in a little while they would certainly fulfill 
their promise. In the meantime he would himself 
show them what his own views were on such questions. 
So he invites them to accompany him in the following 
course of reasoning. 

Happiness is what all men seek; therefore, they 
seek to acquire many goods. To the class of goods 
belong wealth, health, good blood, power, prestige, 
prudence, justice, courage, wisdom. Good luck or 
good fortune need not be counted in, for intelligence 
will give in every case the faculty of choosing the 
best, therefore of being fortunate. Goods confer 
happiness only on condition that we make a right use 
of them. To use them we do not have to own them, 
but we must use them in the right way; for by misuse 
the possession of what was once a good becomes as 
great an evil as the want of it could ever be. Right use 
is guaranteed by sophia alone. All other goods, then, 
are not goods per se, but become so through the presence 
of sophia or wisdom; the only absolute good, there- 
fore, is evidently sophia and the only absolute evil 
its opposite. That sophia can be taught and does not 
come of itself or by chance to a man, Socrates is glad 
to have Cleinias concede as a settled fact. And, if 
we accept the proposition that sophia is the only good 
per se, it follows that there is nothing which a man 
should seek so eagerly as knowledge. 

Such, explains Socrates to the two Sophists, is 
his method of giving that instruction. Now let them 
proceed to convince the youth of the importance of 
acquiring knowledge. They may go on to show 
whether the entire field of knowledge should be the 
object of his endeavor or whether there is some one 
particular and special part of it upon the acquisition 
of which happiness might be. said to depend. 

Act 2, Scene i: Euthydemus and Dionysodorus, 
Socrates and Ctesippus {Chapters 11-16) 

'If you are really so concerned about Cleinias', 
says Dionysodorus, 'then you really wish his destruc- 
tion; for you wish him to be what he is not and no 
longer to be what he is'. Ctesippus is indignant 
at this accusation that he wishes his friend Cleinias 
to perish, and administers a reproof to the insolent 
Sophists. But, before they could come to the lie 
direct, Euthydemus interposes, explaining that 'it is 
impossible to tell a lie, for whoever says anything, 
says that which he says and nothing else. That which 
he says is a distinct thing apart from other things; 
he who says it says that which is and he who says that 
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which is tells the truth'. But Ctesippus rejoins that 
in the present instance they are not saying that which 
is, and Euthydemus declares that it is impossible for 
anyone to say that which is not, i.e. nothing. For no 
activity of any kind can deal with that which is not, 
no faculty can perceive that which is not; therefore 
it is impossible to say anything of nothing. 'But 
Dionysodorus', objects Ctesippus, 'only says things 
in a certain way and manner and not as they really 
are'. When the Sophists attempt to show the impos- 
sibility of speaking of things as they really are, Ctesip- 
pus has begun to observe that there are possibilities 
in this tricky dialectic and observes that it is at least 
natural to speak evil of evil men and coldly of bad and 
insipid rhetoricians. Again Socrates must play the 
peacemaker. But, when he asks Dionysodorus to 
pardon these contradictions, the Eristic replies that 
contradiction is impossible. In fact, these two Sophists 
are as elusive as the Irrlichter in Goethe's Marchen. 
There is no such thing, says the Sophist, as contradic- 
tion. For the possibilities are these: (i) Both parties 
are speaking of the same thing; (2) Neither party is 
speaking of the thing; (3) One describes one thing and 
the other another thing. Manifestly there can be 
no contradiction in any of these. Ctesippus is silenced 
for the nonce, and then Socrates finds it necessary 
to remind them that this is really the same thing as 
that old conceit of the Pythagoreans over the impossi- 
bility of error. The Sophists concede the point. 
Socrates proceeds to say that, since they are claiming 
to make error impossible, and to teach men how not to 
err, it is hard to understand how, under such premises, 
they can have the face to represent themselves as 
teachers of sophia and arete. This was their claim 
in the beginning of the conversation. 'And are you 
such an old fool, Socrates' ,^ rejoins the Sophist, 'that 
you bring up now what I said at first — and if I had 
said anything last year I suppose you would bring 
that up too — but are nonplussed at what I have just 
said?' But this does not really avail the wily Eristic; 
he needs time to devise a retort to this crushing attack. 
So he asks Socrates to quit babbling and to discuss 
present things. To take up their present claim, 
whatever it might be, could mean nothing else than 
to undertake its refutation; to refute is to show that 
a thing is impossible. So Socrates inquires: 'What 
sense does that word have?' Dionysodorus is too 
wary. So he asks another question instead of answer- 
ing: 'Are the things which have sense alive or Ufeless?' 
Socrates escapes by pointing out that error has been 
admitted to be impossible: therefore, it can not be 
shown to be in his logic. 

Ctesippus enters the argument again, and again 
must Socrates play the peacemaker. But it is plain 
that Ctesippus is catching on to the art of the Sophist. 
He is not so easily abashed as the modest Cleinias. 
And his soul thirsts for vengeance, inasmuch as his 
favorite had been abused. 

So far everything has been for the fun of the thing. 



'These excellent gentlemen', explains the amiable 
Socrates, 'are not only possessed of a delightful sense 
of humor and a keen and nimble wit, but, like Proteus, 
they can assume a thousand shapes. They must 
now show themselves as they really are'. To assist 
them to this decision Socrates volunteers another 
illustration of what he expects of them. 

Act 2, Scene 2; Socrates, Cleinias, and Crito 
(Chapters 17-ig) 

The discussion with Cleinias recommences at the 
very point to which the youth had been led in the 
previous conversation. It has already been demon- 
strated that knowledge should be sought, but only 
such knowledge as is worth seeking per se is an absolute 
good, which when once obtained can be used to advan- 
tage; therefore, Socrates further infers, only that 
knowledge is worth seeking per se in which the acquisi- 
tion of its object is combined with the ability to use 
it in the right way. The art of the orator and the art 
of the general can be included in this definition, for 
they have to pass on the result of their activity to a 
different art to be put into use. Cleinias learns the 
Socratic method with as much readiness and facility 
as Ctesippus does that of the Eristics, and his progress 
provokes even the admiration of Crito. Here Socrates 
discontinues the full dialogue and outlines the main 
points of his talk with Cleinias. 

The sovereign art identical with the art of the 
statesman had presented itself to them as that faculty 
and power of the mind which unites the power to 
achieve its object with the sense to make use of what it 
has gained. But their further inquiry into the nature 
of this sovereign art has led to no great result ; for the 
sovereign art, so far as it might be said to be adequate 
to its purpose, ought to effect some good. Only 
sophia is an absolute good. Knowledge, therefore, 
ought to be the product of the sovereign art, and 
previous investigations have shown that this ought 
not to be any kind of knowledge, but only a knowledge 
that is appropriate to it. Since, then, it manifests 
itself as the faculty of this sovereign art, and has not 
part in any external system, no progress has yet been 
made towards the definition of this knowledge as to 
extent and importance. So he had been obliged to 
turn back to the two Sophists who profess to teach 
philosophy, for them to show him what science it 
might be by learning which we may pass the rest of 
our lives in happiness and prosperity. 

Act 3, Scene i: Euthydemus and Dionysodorus, 
Socrates and Ctesippus {Chapters 20-2(>) 

Euthydemus asks whether Socrates would prefer 
to be instructed in the science in question or whether 
he would prefer to have it demonstrated that he already 
possessed it. Socrates chooses the latter alternative. 
The Sophist tries to make good his promise by demon- 
strating that, if you know anything at all, you know all 
things, for, whoever knows anything is a knower; no 
man can be at the same time a knower and a not- 
knower; therefore he who is a knower can not be in any 
way a not-knower and so must know all things. But 
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practical demonstration they persist in avoiding, 
although Ctesippus begs them to give it, promising to 
beheve anything if they will only do so; but they are 
bold to concede all the particulars concerning their 
knowledge which Ctesippus brings up. Socrates asks 
if Euthydemus has always had this absolute range of 
knowledge, even before his birth; the Sophists not only 
declare this to be the case, but undertake to prove 
that Socrates, too, has always known everything, for 
whoever knows anything has this knowledge through 
something, some organ of knowledge, and, as he knows 
everything through this same organ, therefore he always 
knows everything. 

Thus compelled to be all-wise Socrates eagerly 
inquires of Dionysodorus, 'Do I then know things like 
this, that good men are unjust?' This is unexpected, 
and the Sophist agrees. His comrade promptly rebukes 
him, 'That was not a wise remark to make in a pious 
city such as Athens'. To escape the snare they have 
been led into, the Sophists have now no recourse except 
to decline to answer Socrates's questions. They ask 
him to stop his chatter and simply to answer the ques- 
tions they will ask. This amounts to asking odds in 
the game. They now parade one conceit after another 
of their fake logic; a very brief review will suffice to 
indicate its character. 

Sophroniscus, the father of Socrates, is not 
Charidemus. Charidemus is a father. Sophroniscus 
is not a man who is a father, therefore is not a father. 
Being other than a father, he is not a father. 

Then they turn this the other way: 

Whoever is anybody's father can in no case be a not- 
father, therefore is everybody's father. 

The dog is yours, the dog is a father. If he is a 
dog of yours, he is a father of yours and therefore your 
father. 

No man wants much goods; because medicine is a 
good (for the sick) and nobody wants much medicine, 
therefore nobody wants much goods. 

But what has become of Ctesippus while all this 
marvellous wisdom is circulating? Here he comes 
with a brand new notion: 

The Scythians drink out of their own skulls, for 
they drink out of the skulls of their dead enemies 
and these skulls are in their possession. What is in 
your possession is your own. Therefore the skulls 
which the Scythians drink from are their own skulls. 

The Sophists, however, are not in the least abashed. 

'Do we see what has the quality of vision or what 
has not?' The answer, 'What has the quality of vision', 
is objected to. 'You see our clothes and they have the 
quality of vision'. 'Oh, they can see', interposes 
Ctesippus. 'What can they see?' 'Nothing'. 'You 
may fancy that they do not see; and you are caught 
napping when not asleep, and certainly if it be possible 
to say and to say nothing, that is what you are doing'". 

'And may not there be a silence of the speaker or a 
speaking of the silent?' The negative response meets 

"On all this see Jowett's translation, 1.240-244. 



with objection; 'for we both speak of silent things and 
when silent are silent about all things, so that there is 
a silence of the things that speak'. 

It is impossible that a beautiful object, which is not 
itself the beautiful, should be beautiful through the 
presence in it or by it of the beautiful, for it would 
follow that anybody by having an ox near him could 
bectome an ox. 

Socrates picks up the ambiguous word 'other' and 
uses it to catch the Sophists themselves. In his 
narration to Crito he characterizes this as an imitation 
of their methods. 

'It is the business of the cook to cut up and skin?' 
he asks them. From their assent to this it Is deduced 
that the ordinary pursuit of duty would be to cut up 
and skin the cook. 

'The animals that are yours, you may do as you 
please with, you may sell or give them away or you 
may kill them?' 'Yes, of course'. 'AH living beings 
are animals?' 'Certainly'. 'Apollo is a living being 
and he is your Apollo. Therefore he is your animal 
and you are free to sell him or to give him away or to 
kill him'. 

This is too much for Ctesippus. But his cry of 
amazement only brings on the question most blasphe- 
mous of all. For he says, 'Bravo, Heracles'. 'Bravo 
Heracles or is Heracles a bravo?', asks Dionysodorus. 
'By Poseidon', cried Ctesippus, 'what awful distinc- 
tions. I will no more of them. The pair are invinc- 
ible'. 

A burst of laughter concluded the conference. 
Socrates himself professes to be completely won over 
by the marvellous skill of the two Wise Men and 
joins in the chorus of praise. He praises especially 
three things in their method: (l) they were cer- 
tainly superior to the opinion of the multitude; for 
they would rather be refuted with such conceits than 
themselves refute others; (2) they not only shut other 
men's mouths with such propositions but their own 
also, for they make the combination of any predicate 
with a subject clearly impossible; (3) their knowledge 
takes no time at all to learn, as Ctesippus has amply 
demonstrated. 

Act 3, Scene 2: Socrates and Crito {Chapters 30-33) 

Once more Socrates invites Crito to join him in 
learning wisdom fron such great educators. But Crito 
earnestly warns him against all such associations. 
For, while Socrates had been having this roaring 
time with the Sophists, Crito on his way home had 
met a man who censured Socrates severely for indulging 
in such frivolous conversations. And, since the 
Sophists and Socrates were the best philosophers of 
the time, he had concluded with a general condemna- 
tion of philosophy. This man was a writer of speeches 
who did not himself appear in court but composed 
speeches for others and enjoyed a great reputation. 
Socrates rephes: 
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Such men as that are trying to assume a middle 
ground between philosophy and politics and in this 
way to be superior to both philosophers and statesmen. 
Each of the two, however, has its own peculiar and 
characteristic worth and the combination which 
pretends to take only a part of each is inferior to either, 
is, in short, third class. 

But when the question recurs as to whether Crito 
shall entrust his son's education to philosophy, Crito 
must not, Socrates insists, allow his judgment of 
philosophy to be affected by his contempt, however 
reasonable, for the very ordinary little men who 
are in the profession — such men are only too numerous 
everywhere — , but he is to appraise philosophy by 
its own standards, and, if it shall approve itself to 
him as having utility, he need have no anxiety in 
entrusting his son's education to philosophy, or his 
own education either, for that matter. 

It would be hard to find better sustained irony 
than is displayed in this Dialogue. It is not until 
you have read the very last conversation between 
Socrates and his friend Crito, who can take a joke 
perhaps, but insists on taking it seriously, that you 
can arrive at any conclusion as to the purposes of 
this polemic. It was not written simply for the fun 
of the thing; the irony is too keen, the talks between 
Socrates and Crito are too serious and too straight- 
forward. It would appear that there are really 
two objectives. The first part of the piece aims to 
present in sharp and decisive contrast two rival 
methods, the Socratic, now Plato's own, and the 
Eristic of certain of the Sophists. The public likes 
to- attain results without too much effort, and these 
Sophists with their fads promised the most extravagant 
things". Empiricism so totally unguided by experience 
imjjressed Plato as positively dangerous to the youth 
of Athens, in whose welfare he was interested as a 
public spirited citizen. 

But at whom in particular are these keen shafts of wit 
directed? Is Antisthenes the man? Dionysodorus has 
been taken for Lysias in disguise, perhaps because 
his brother's name was Euthydemus". Or it might 
have been that Plato considered the men he was assail- 
ing simply too mediocer to make it worth while being 
specific. 

Spengel was the first to advance the theory that 
the character introduced in the latter part of the 
Dialogue is Isocrates. The portrait there given does 
resemble the Eminent Orator". 

But what was the motive? What were the conditions 
then? Who had given offense to Plato? Why should 
he be directing a lampoon at any one in particular? 



And, if he is hostile to the Sophists and also to the 
Eminent Orator, which did he like the less? 

Why not come right out with the real names if 
he was aiming at real persons? That would never 
have done. In that day it was not the convention. 
It might be all very well for a comic poet to do a 
thing like that; but the Eminent Orator neve men- 
tioned names either. In fact, his very neglect to 
draw a distinction between the several groups of 
his rivals must have been all the more irritating to 
Plato. And the Eminent Orator had sneered at 
the Sophists, in which category he graciously included 
Plato, because they took pay for their teaching, 
which was not true of Plato. It was, nevertheless, 
irritating to have it said of one'^ 

In two of his earlier speeches the Eminent Orator 
assailed Plato — in the Helen, and again in the speech 
against the Sophists. In the Helen three types are 
criticised: (i) those who maintain even to a great 
old age that falsehood and contradiction are impos- 
sible. By this it is supposed Isocrates meant Antis- 
thenes"; (2) those who identify courage and widom 
and justice and who claim that these virtues are not 
given by nature, but that they can be acquired by 
learning, that knowle<%e of them will suffice (this is 
just what Plato teaches in the Protagoras) ; (3) those 
who waste their time in unprofitable disputations 
(these are the very ones held up to ridicule in the 
Euthydemus). 

Isocrates maintains for his own part that it is 
better to have a rational idea of useful things than 
an exact knowledge of useless things. 

It is not impossible that in the Euthydemus Plato 
is hitting back. The creed of the pompous rhetorician 
whose criticism Crito reports to Socrates is the same 
as that of the Eminent Orator. But how could Socrates 
be made to pass judgment on later events, events of 
which he could not have been a witness^". Is there 
not an anachronism in the piece? The objection is 
not insurmountable. It does not detract from the 
artistic perfection of the Dialogue. Besides, if it 
is the only anachronism in Plato, the fact should 
be noted. 

The Euthydemus was not written for the sole 
purpose of offensive polemic. There is an undertone 
of deeper significance. The character of Socrates 
had been assailed and in this answer Plato implies 
that Socrates had thought more deeply on the matter 
of religion than had his accusers and that his piety 
was superior to theirs, or, for that matter, to the 
religious feeling of the ordinary Athenian. 

It is certain that the Dialogue was very popular 



"Thus 'arete* might be translated 'efficiency'; Sophia is its 
intellectual side. Fortunately for the readers of the Euthydemus 
statistics had not yet been invented for the delight of the Sophists. 
'Sophist' itself might be translated 'professor' or even 'educator', 
thoiMEh Dionysodorus might object to this. 

^•'The full form, Lysanias, is most ingeniously shown to be the 
same as Dionysodorus in its signification. I believe the theory 
is Teichmuller's. 

i^See the American Journal of Philology 10.479. Compare 
Teichmuller, Litterarische Felden, 243. 



"Plato, Apology 31 B-C, 33 B. 

"M. Guggenheim, Philologus 66.149, thinks that Plato, Republic 
316 B, means to hit the Cynic. Compare American Journal 
of Philology 24,216. Gomperz, Griechische Denker, 2,434, thinks 
that Plato is ridiculing Antisthenes and the Megarians without 
troubling to distinguish them. Compare also Rader, Platon's 
Philosophische Entwicklung, 137. 

"Gomperz, Griechische Denker, 2.432. 
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on publication, whether it was published while Socrates 
lived or not till some time after his death". Diogenes 
Laertius says^ that Socrates, after reading the Lysis, 
dec ared that he had been made to say things he never 
did say. The real Socrates could have been only 
the nucleus of the character which appears in the 
Dialogues. 

One contributory factor to the popularity of the 
Euthydemus must have been the very apparent indefi- 
niteness of its objective. The Eristics did not 
constitute a school or any definite class, but the term 
Eristic was rather one of reproach. It was possible, 
as it still is, for the readers to see how well the cap 
fitted some one else and to fail to put it on themselves. 

And now we bid adieu to the Euthydemus. The 
characters ridiculed in the Dialogue are even more 
ubiquitous in our own age than when Socrates went 
barefoot in the streets of Athens, and people persist 
in calling Plato a philosopher and in caring very little 
about philosophy. Plato was more than a philosopher; 
he was the supreme artist and he employed the materials 
of philosophy, as Phidias and Ictinus did marble and 
gold and ivory, to rear and decorate a structure which, 
for all its grace and lightness, yet conforms to the most 
rigid rules of balance and proportion. 

John B. Edwards. 

Southwestern Presbyterian University, 
Clarksville, Tennessee. 



ONE PRACTICAL METHOD OF TEACHING 
LATIN SCANSION 

Lines 854-856 of Aeneid 5 afford an excellent point of 
departure for teaching scansion. This article is 
intended to bring them to notice, and, incidentally, to 
urge the advisability of teaching scansion before begin- 
ning the reading of Vergil. 

When my Latin class organises for its last year in 
School, I assign as a first lesson the reading of the Intro- 
duction to the Aeneid in the edition they are to use. 
Then I make sure that each pupil copies down a list of 
the sections on the alphabet, on syllables, and on quan- 
tity, in the Grammar, which must be learned or 
reviewed. Then I impart the theory and elementary 
principles of prosody. 

I begin with the statement that in prose, in any 
language, syllables are marshalled into words, phrases, 
clauses, and sentences; that in verse, besides being 
grouped as in prose, the same syllables are also mar- 
shalled into feet and lines; that composing verse is 
devising a series of syllables which, at one and the same 
time, form intelligible sentences and readable lines. 

I explain as follows. A running-pattern may be 
formed in space, say in wall-decoration, by any two 
shapes recognizably different, for instance, a dot and a 
dash, a square and a circle, an oak-leaf and an acorn; 
these may be combined into a pattern by being grouped 
in pairs, threes, or larger groups, which pattern is 
repeated indefinitely. In time a running-pattern may 
be formed by sounds of two kinds, differing recognizably 
in respect to any one of the four characteristics of 
sound, pitch, quality, duration, and loudness; they 

"About 390 B.C. See Lutowslawski, Origin and Growth of 
Plato's Logic, 3n: Ritter, Platon, 231, 457; Van Oordt, Plato 
and the Times He Lived In, 63; Huit, La Vie et L'Oeuvre de 
Platon, 2, 193. 

"3.3$- CoaipareAthenaeus 11.505. 



may be grouped in pairs, threes, or larger groups, which 
groups, with inessential internal variations, are repeated 
mdefinitely. Syllables are sounds recognizably differ- 
ent in quality. Verse, in English, is a running-pattern 
made up of syllables of two kinds, differing in respect to 
loudness, namely accented and unaccented syllables, 
grouped into patterns called feet. Latin verse is a 
running-pattern of syllables of two kinds, differing in 
respect to duration, namely long and short syllables. 
In order to recognize the feet which make up the run- 
ning-pattern of Latin verse it is necessary first to learn 
to distinguish the long syllables and the short syllables 
of which thay are made up. 

At this point I write on the blackboard Aeneid 5. 
854-856: 

Ecce deus ramum Lethaeo rore madentem, 
vique soporatum Stygia super utraque quassat 
tempora cunctantique natantia lumina solvit. 
I read these lines aloud, translate them, word by word, 
and explain their meaning and their relation to the 
story of the Aeneid. I have the class open their 
Grammars, ask them what is the quantity of the first 
syllable, and tell them in what section of the Grammar 
to look for the answer. I make that syllable a text for 
a lecture on the entire theory of the quantity of syllables 
where one vowel is followed by more than one consonant, 
distinguishing the fot^r classes: (a) combinations of 
consonants before which not Only the syllable but the 
vowel itself is usually long; (b) those which lengthen 
the syllable but leave the vowel-length uncertain; (c) 
those before which the vowel is usually short in a long 
syllable; and (d) a mute followed by a liquid, which 
combination, I tell my class, is counted as one consonant 
unless the syllable-divisioii comes after the mute. The 
next syllable brings up the subject of final vowels in 
polysyllables, the third the doctrine of the quantity of a 
vowel followed by a vowel, the fourth the whole theory 
of final syllables ending in s, and also the quantitative 
effect of combinations of consonants divided between 
two words. 

The first syllable of ramum gives a text for impressing 
on the pupils that a single vowel followed by a single 
consonant forms a syllable the quantity ^ of which, 
generally, cannot be discerned by mere inspection. 
I note the chief exceptions, as, for instance, any syllable 
containing a stem vowel of the first, second, or fourth 
conjugation, or any penult of a polysyllable whose accent 
in prose thte pupil remembers accurately. The first 
syllable of Lethaeo serves to inculcate the fact that, in 
Latin, h was reckoned no letter at all; the second illus- 
trates the quantity of diphthongs. The last syllable 
of this line brings up the rule for final syllables of poly- 
syllables ending in a consonant other than s. In 855 I 
use vique as a basis for introducing all the rules about 
the quantity of monosyllables. The last syllable of 
Stygia, contrasted with the second syllable of utraqui, 
reinforces the teaching of the rule for final vowels, with 
its exceptions; the first syllable of utraque similarly 
reinforces the teaching of the quantity of vowels before 
a mute and a liquid. In 856 tempora and lumina com- 
pared with soporatum in 855 rub in the fact that, if the 
pupil recalls the accentuation of a word, he knows the 
quantity of its penult. 

I take up each syllable in the three lines in series. 
This always takes more than one day. When I break 
off the first day, I assign part of the Grammar-sections 
on quantity to be learned for the next day,saying "Learn 
them like a parrot, and I'll teach you to understand 
them afterwards". The second day I have those sec- 
tions recited and then take up the same three lines 
again, beginning at the first syllable, and taking each 
syllable in series. This acts as a quiz on the lecture of 
the day before. 



